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DISQUISITIONS 


on THE (a> 


INFLUENCE OF SOIL AND CLIMATE, 


in improving the Nouriſhing Quality of 
VEGETABLES. 


IN WHICH 1IT is PROVED, 


I. That the quality of Malt does not depend ſo much 
upon the weight of the Barley as on the Soil and 
Climate in which it has been produced: 


AND, 


II. That Malt of the growth of Scotland is much 
inferior to that of England, and other warmer 
Climates, or more fertile Soils. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE author of the following Diſqui- 
- ſitions, before he had ſtudied Che- 


miſtry, by attending to the effects of ma- 


nure in promoting the growth of plants on 


his own farm, was ſtrongly impreſſed with 
the idea, that a common nouriſhment ſup- 
ported the animal and vegetable creation, 


He is now convinced that that nouriſh- 


ment is the inflammable principle which 


chemiſts call pHlogiſton. 


He intended to have treated this ſubje& 


in a more copious manner; but as a bill is 


ſoon to be brought into Parliament, which 
may perhaps give riſe to inveſtigations re- 
lative to the following Diſquiſitions, ke 
ſubmits them to the public in their preſent 
form. | 
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DISQUISITIONS, Sc. 


HE following Diſquiſitions tend to 

illuſtrate two objects: The. firſt 
pointing out the cauſes which produce the 
eſſential ingredients neceſſary in barley for 
making rich malt; and, ſecondly, the im- 
pediments vchich prevent theſe materials 
from being extracted by the arts of brew- 
ing and diſtillation. 


If it is allowed by chemiſts that the 
quantity of ſpirits which can be extracted 
from any vegetable ſubſtance by diſtilla- 
tion muſt originally proceed from the 
quantity of ſaccharine matter which the 


plant contains, [I ſhall endeavour to ſhow 
that 
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that this neceſſary ingredient does not de- 
pend ſo much on the ſize or weight of the 
particular vegetable, as on the ſoil and cli- 
mate in which it is produced. i 


Providence has bountifully ſtored up a 
common nouriſhment in the form of a 
ſaccharine juice, for the ſupport of the a- 
nimal creation, in the fruit, leaves, ſtems, 
and roots of moſt vegetables, and in a rich- 
er, more compacted, and different modifi- 
cation, in the ſeeds of moſt plants, which, 
if they do not contain a portion of ſugar 
perceptible to the taſte, are poſſeſſed of 
materials that compole i it, and which is al- 
ways produced whenever ſeeds begin to ve- 
getate, and the young plants to expand, as 
in barley, wheat, or any other grain, 


As a proof that the quantity of ſugar 
contained in plants in a great meaſure de- 
pends upon the united influence of climate 
and richneſs of ſoil, the following illuſtra- 
tions are ſtated. 


(7) 
The ſugar cane, and thoſe plants and 
fruits which contain ſaccharine juice- in 
conſiderable quantities, are all of them na- 
tives of the torrid zone, or warm elimates. 


* 


4 


The plants produced in rich ſoils afford 
to the animals which feed upon them a 
great deal of more nouriſhment than thoſe 
that grow upon land of a poorer quality. 
This circumſtance, however, is not attend- 
ed to by the purchaſers of hay; it is never- 
theleſs certain, that, when that article is 
produced on good ſoils, it apparently con- 


tains more oils, and other rich | concreted 


juices, and reſiſts the effects of bad weather 


in hay-making, much better than why 


grows upon poor ſoils, which always aſ- 
ſumes the appearance of a plant that has 


been robbed of the greateſt part of its phlo- 
giſton, by the influence of the ſun and air 


having leſs colour, and being eaſily broke 


in Ane Utes a rotten ory, 
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($8) 
On ſome eſtates in the iſland of Jamaica 
an acre of ſugar canes ſometimes yields near 
double the quantity of ſugar” that an acre 
equally luxuriant in appearance will pro- 
duce on another eſtate, owing to the ſu- 
1 richneſs of the ſoil. 


In particular ſeaſons, the planters in Ja- 
maica are ſometimes deceived with the ap- 
pearance of a luxuriant crop, which, when 
it paſſes through the mill, affords but a 
ſcanty produce of ſugar ; a proof that the 
quantity of that rich ingredient in the cane 
depends muck on the influence of climate; 


Plantations of ſugar-canes, 'when ex- 
hauſted by cropping, not only produce leſs 
{ugar, but even the diminiſhed quantity is 
of a very inferior quality, The quantity 
and quality, however, are again reſtored by 
applying manure to the roots of the canes. 


The above obſervation will. alſo hold 


in the cultivation of the vine. When the 
| ſoil 


(i) 


ſoil is exhauſted, manure muſt be applied, 
In the city of Marſeilles, the putrid ani- 
mal and vegetable ſubſtances are carefully 
collected for enriching the vineyards. 
I am well aware that the manuring of vines 
may hurt the particular flavour of wines, 
the flavour as well as the various colours 
of vegetables, depending upon the niceſt 
combinations of phlogiſton, muſt be eaſily 
deranged : But, although the wine may 
have undergone a change of flavour, ow- 
ing to the vines imbibing a larger quantity 
of phlogiſton from the richly manured 
ſoil, nevertheleſs, the wine will in conſe- 
quence thereof probably contain a larger 
portion of ſaccharine matter., A native of 
Hungary informed me, that in the canton 
of Tokay every third or fourth year pits 
are dug in the ground, which are filled to 
a certain height with rich well - digeſted 
manure; the ſoil is then put in, and the 
vines planted: It is well known, that the 
wine produced in that province is held in 
the higheſt eſtimation. 

- 8 _— Parti- 
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Particular provinces in France, and even 
particular vineyards in theſe provinces, 
produce much better wine than others. 

Wines of certain vintages are held in 
eſtimation, whilſt thoſe of others are 
much inferior. The difference in the qua- 
lity of the wine certainly cannot depend 
on the ſize or weight of the grapes, but on 
the quantity of ſaccharine juice which they 


contain. 


Let theſe vines be tranſplanted into 
England, and their grapes will perhaps 
prove as ſour to the taſte as the ſloe or the 


barberry. 


A certain weight of grapes produced in 
England will moſt undoubtedly yield a 
great deal leſs brandy by diſtillation, than 
an equal weight of grapes produced in 


France. 


Let an onion or a cabbage be carried 


from England, and planted in Portugal ; 


En) 


an apple tree to France, or a potatoe to the 
Weſt Indies, and they will all of them con- 
tain a great deal more ſaccharine juice than 
in England. | 


The paſtures of England certainly af- 
ford more nouriſhment to the cattle which 
feed upon them than the paſtures of Scot- 
land. It is always obſerved, that the graſs 
which ſprings up in cold, moiſt, cloudy 
ſeaſons, is not near ſo nouriſhing as what 
grows in dry, warm, ſunny weather, the 
cattle always fattening better, although in 
appearance they do not procure ſuch quan- 
tities of food, Butter and cheeſe made in 


Scotland are in general much inferior to 


thoſe articles made in England. 


Luxuriant crops of flax are frequently 
raiſed in Scotland ; but no body will affirm, 
that the flax is ever equally good in qua- 
lity with what is produced on the rich ſoils 
of Holland, or in the fens of Lincolnſhire, 


During the late American war, the truſ- 
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tees for manufaQtures in Scotland gave 
ample encouragement for railing flax ſeed, 
which occaſioned its being often ſown on 
poor Mooriſh ſoils; the flax that grew 
upon theſe ſoils was of ſo miferable a qua- 
lity, that the farm cattle were generally 
littered with it, 1n order to convert it into 
manure, 


Kentiſh cherries, the golden pippen, or 
apples of any other kind, will grow equal- 
ly large in Scotland as in the ſouthern pro- 
vinces of England ; but no body will dif- 
pute that they are ever as ſweet and high- 
flavoured, or that an equal quantity of ſpi- 
rits could be extracted from the fermented 
Juice of theſe fruits, the growth of the re- 
ſpective countries, | 


Barley which grows upon the poor foil, 
and in the cold climate of Scotland, is fre- 
quently equally heavy with what is produ- 
ced on the fertile ſoil, and in the warm 
climate of England; but, like other plants, 

it 


* 3 


it is always deficient in thoſe rich materials 
which are afforded by the united influence 
of a warm climate and fertile ſoil, which, 
by the powers of vegetation, are converted 
into ſaccharine juice, when the barley is 


either lodged in the ſoil, or made into malt; 


and in proportion to the quantity of ſugar 


contained in it, ale or ſpirits may be ex- 
tracted, but by no means in proportion to 
the weight of the malt or barley *, 

| Scots 


* As a further 3 of this fact, I adduce the fol- 
lowing evidence: ä 


A good number of years ago, an eminent brewer 
in Leith (an Engliſhman)' was boaſting, to the late 


David Loch, of the ſuperiority of Engliſh to Scots 


barley. This ſuperiority Mr Loch was pleaſed to deny, 
alledging that Scotland produced as heavy barley as 
England; the Engliſhman refuſed his aſſent to this aſ- 
ſertion, and a wager took place bet wixt the gentlemen, 
each for the honour of his reſpective country. Mr Loch 
accordingly produced barley from the ſhire of Moray, 


which, to the Engliſhman's aſtoniſhment, out-weighed 
his fine Engliſh grain. He would not, however, allow the 


wager to be determined, as the matter then ſtood. The 


two 
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Scots barley is generally heavier, plum- 
per in the grain, and contains more meal 
than the barley of the growth of Poland, 
which is always imported in ſuch quatities 

| into 


two parcels of barley were carefully malted, and an expe- 
riment was made to diſcover which of them would pro- 
duce the greateſt quantity of ſpirits. Mr Loch was 
now humbled in hls turn; for the Engliſh barley pro- 
duced a conſiderable quantity of ſpirits more than the 
Scots. 


The following Letter refers to the above tran« 
ſation. 


S IR, 


I WAS diſappointed at not ſeeing you in Edinburgh 
yeſterday, to communicate the information you deſired 
me to procure from Mr Cundle, which is to the fol- 
lowing purport :—That, above twenty years ago, in 


conſequence of a diſpute with the late Mr David Loch, 
he weighed a boll of good Morayſhire barley, and a 
boll of Norfolk barley, alſo of a good quality, impor- 

| ted 


( 15 } 
into this country, whenever the ports are 
opened ; but brewers and diftillers have 
hitherto uniformly declared, that it always 


produced more ale and ſpirits than the beſt 
barley in Scotland, 


Scots wheat is not ſo defective in meal 
or in weight, when compared with Engliſh 
or Poliſh grain; as, to uſe the bakers lan- 
guage, it never ſprings ſo well; in other 
words, that, when the yeſt is mixed with 
the dough, * is never ſo great a fer- 

mentation 


ted from Lynn, that the former exceeded the latter a 


full ſtone (174 averdupois pounds); he then malted e- 
qual quantities of each of theſe cargoes, to which, in 
the whole proceſs he paid equally great attention, that 
the Engliſh barley malted well, but a great deal of the 
Scots barley remained flinty, which he could aſcribe 
to no other cauſe than a want of ſun; upon further 
comparing their qualities in diſtilling, &c. he is of opi- 
nion, that even that heavy Morayſhire barley was half 
a-crown per boll inferior in quality to the Lynn barley, 
I am yours, &c. J. B. 


Leith, March 30. 
LES; 
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mentation produced, which probably may 
be aſcribed to the ſame cauſe, viz. a defici- 
ency of ſaccharine matter, in the wheat of 
rhe growth of Scotland. 


From the facts which have been ſtated 
Wove, it appears highly probable, that the 
nouriſhing quality in plants is increaſed by 
the joint influence of a warm ſun and fer- 
tile ſoil ; and that barley produced in Scot- 
land, although equally weighty, contains 
lefs of thoſe rich materials, which are con- 
verted into ſaccharine matter, upon being 
made into malt, than the growth of Eng- 
land, or other more warm and fertile coun- 


tries. 


I ſhall now proceed to illuſtrate the 
ſecond object in view, and point out the 
cauſes which prevent the extracting of the 
rich materials contained in barley, by the 
arts of brewing and diſtillation, Theſe, as 
was before obſerved, muſt be firſt con- 
verted into ſaccharine matter, either by 

| the 


( 


the more compleat powers of vegetation, 
when the barley is made into malt, or by 
the leſs perfect proceſs of fermentation; 
it therefore becomes neceſſary to explain 
the proceſs of malting, by which the ſugar 
is produced, which is as follows: 


After the barley has been ſoaked in wa- 
ter, till it is ſufficiently ſaturated, it is taken 
out and allowed to vegetate; the roots come 
out of that end of the grain which was 
formerly attached to the ear; the blade 
ſprings from the ſame end, puſhes along 
the back of the grain, within the huſk, and 
appears at the other end. As ſoon as the 
blade begins to ſprout, that end of the grain 
from whence it ſprings is converted into 


malt, and a change takes place, in propor- 


tion as the blade advances along the grain, 
and the whole is converted into malt, and 
the greateſt quantity of ſaccharine matter 
formed preciſely at the period when the 
blade has reached the other end of the grain, 
and is juſt beginning to make its appear- 
C _— 
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ance. At this critical period, the vegetation 
muſt be ſtopped, otherwiſe the ſaccharine 
juice would be extracted by the blade from 
the malt, and the qualities of it hurt; if 
it ſhould be ſtopped before the blade 
reaches the end of the grain, that part of 
it only is turned into malt as far as the 
blade had advanced, the remaining part 
continuing in its original ſtate, 

It is therefore obvious, that, to make bar- 
ley the moſt productive poſſible, either in 
the brewery or diſtillery, it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, that, when it is made into malt, e- 
very grain ſhould begin to vegetate and puſh 
out the blade exactly at the ſame time; ſo 
that, when vegetation is ſtopped, all the 
grains may be totally converted into malt, 
and the largeſt quantity of ſaccharine matter 
formed, by which the quantity of ale or 
ſpirits that can be extracted from the malt 
is determined. For producing this effect, it 
is abſolutely neceſſary, that every grain of 


the barley malted at an operation, ſhould 
be 


L a } 


be equally ripened, and dried with the ge- 
nial heat of a warm ſun ; that it ſhould 
grow upon a ſoil uniformly rich, and of 
the ſame elevation, and, above all, ſhould be 
free from the injuries of autumnal froſts, 
or rain in harveſt. 


It will therefore be eaſy to point out the 
reaſons which even prevent the ſmall pro- 
portion of rich materials, which barley in 
Scotland imbibes, from the leſs powerful 
influence of the climate and ſoil on which 
it grows, from being converted into ſac- 
charine juice in the proceſs'of malting, and 
which altogether renders malt, of the 
growth of this country, in a particular 
manner ſo much inferior to the produce 
of England, and other warm and fertile 
countries ; its unequal vegetation reſulting 
from the following conſpicuous cauſes, 


VIZ, 


The mountainous face of the country, 


and its being interſected with a number of 
friths 
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friths and lakes, occaſioning copious exha- 
lations, which, when they are condenſed by 
the returning cold in autumn, produc? 
much rain in harveſt, which more or leſs 
damages a conſiderable portion of the 
grains of barley, either before it is cut 
down, or in the ſhock, and obliges the Scots 
farmers to hurry their crop into the barn- 
yard, before it is thoroughly or equally 
dried, frequently, by the moſt careful and 

« judicious farmers, in ſo damp a ſtatę, that 
ſo great a heat and fermentation is brought 
on, which either materially injures, or 
perhaps totaily deſtroys its vegetative qua- 
lities, | 


From the northern ſituation of the coun- 
try, by which means theſe watery exha- 
lations are frequently converted into hoar 
froſts in autumn, which benum the * 

germ 


* 'The germs of plants, and particularly of barley, 
are eaſily hurt by froſt, before the feeds are perfected ; 
froſts in Scotland are common during the night, after 


the 
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germ in the grains of barley, more or leſs as 
they are expoſed to the froſt, 


From the inequality of the ſurface of 
the country, the air, when cooled by froſt, 
1s 

the beginning of Auguſt ; but the intenſeneſs of the cold 


in the ſame night is exceedingly various, even in ad- 
joining fields, Sometimes the froſts attack the plants 


in hollow grounds, and at other times on the heights. 


In September 1784, there was a ſtream of froſt in Eaſt 
Lothian, which totally deſtroyed the ſtems and leaves 
of the potatoes, from the ſhore to perhaps about the 
height of 800 feet above the level of the ſea ; the pods 
of all the peaſe growing upon a well ſheltered low ly- 
ing farm, within the tract, were damaged by the froſt, 
whilſt thoſe that were growing in more expoſed ſitua- 
tions on all ſides were not hurt. Upon advancing high- 
er into the country, even to the top of Soutrahill, on 
the heights of Lamermoor, the leaves of the potatoes 
were not in the leaſt affected. In June 1785, there 
was a froſt in Eaſt Lothian which deſtroyed the leaves 
of the aſh trees, and of the plantain or rib-graſs, in par- 
ticular ſituations. In Scotland, where the ſurface of the 
country is unequal, the richeſt ſoils, for the moſt part, 
lie in the valleys, through each of which there general- 


ly runs a riyulet, the ground in theſe valleys being 
much 
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is divided into a number of currents, in- 
creaſing the intenſity of the autumnal cold 
in particular cultivated fields and tracts of 
country, and leſſening it in others. 


From the ſudden and abrupt manner in 
which the country riſes above the level of 
the ſea, frequently occaſioning a perceptible 
change of climate, every ſecond or third 
mile from the ſhore, and from the irregu- 
larity of the ſoil, both in point of fertility 
and expoſure to the in fluence of the ſun, 
which altogether occaſion the crops to ri- 
pen very unequally, . 

_ Owing 


much heated through the day occaſions a copious eva- 
poration during the night, which cools the air to ſuch 
a degree as often to occaſion froſt. The farmers on 
Gala water, in Mid Lothian, were formerly in the 

practice of ſowing their peaſe on the richeſt grounds 

adjoining to the water ; but they were almoſt conſtantly 
deſtroyed with the froſt ; they now ſow them on their 
more expoſed grounds with better ſucceſs. In a low 
fituation in Eaft Lothian, on the 4th of March, this pre- 
ſent year, at ſeven in the morning, the mercury in the 
themometer ſtood at 14 degrees below the freezin g 
point. 
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Owing to the cauſes pointed out in the 


preceding pages, the barley produced in 


Scotland is ſo various in quality, that the 
growth of each field, and frequently of 
different parts of the ſame field, always 
appear ſtamped with a different character, 
either in point of weight, colour, ſhape, 
plumpneſs, or meagernels of the grain; it 
is therefore obvious, that when this hete- 
rogeneous mals is heaped together in a gra- 
nary, and afterwards made into malt, it is 
abſolutely impoſſible that the grains of bar- 
ley ſhould begin to vegetate at the ſame 


time, or puſh on the blade with an equal 


degree of vigour. Accordingly, when it 
is found neceſſary to ſtop vegetation in the 
making of malt of the growth of Scotland, 
numbers of the grains may be diſcovered 


which have not begun to vegetate, whilſt 


ſome are juſt beginning, and others have 
only puſhed the blade half way to the o- 
ther end of the grain. From theſe cauſes, 
Scots malt is alſo rendered leſs productive 
than that of England, or other warmer 

| | countries, 
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countries; where the barley gro ws upon 
a rich champaign ſoil, free from autumnal 
froſts, and the hazard of wet weather in 
harveſt, and where it is carried to the 
threſhing floor, after every grain of it has 
been thoroughly ripened and equally dried 
with the more powerful influence of a 
brighter and warmer ſun. 


That the bad effects ariſing from the 
cauſes pointed out in the firſt and ſecond 
ſections of theſe Diſquiſitions do actually 
occaſion a conſiderable inferiority in the 
quality of Scots malt, appears evident 
from the conduct of the brewers and di- 
ſtillers in the city of Edinburgh, and other 
parts in Scotland, who, ſince the additional 
duty on malt took place, declared they 


could not pay the high malt duty for the 
growth of Scotland, and are now ſupplied 
for the moſt part from the port of Lynn 
in Norfolk, But, although this barley is 
accounted of an inferior quality in England, 
and therefore ſeldom goes to London, that 

market 
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market being ſupplied from the more ſou- 
thern counties; and what grows upon 
the rich ſoils in Norfolk is ſhipped from 
the port of Yarmouth : Yet diftillers in 
Scotland have been known to affirm, that 
they could draw two gallons of ſpirits 
from a boll of it, more than ſrom the beſt 
barley they had ever manufactured of the 
growth of Scotland. Brewers have alſo 
corroborated the fact, by declaring that 
malt from Engliſh barley will give flavour 
to a larger quantity of worts than Scots, 
and that the ale produced from it is of a 
ſuperior quality. Lynn barley can be 
brought at preſent into any port in the Frith 
of Forth, at the expence of about 15 d. 
per boll. Perhaps, when Great Britain 
has recovered her ſhipping, and the freights 
are reduced to their old ſtandard, it may be 
brought down for one ſhilling, If Engliſh 
barley of an inferior quality, brought from 
the port of Lynn, produces two gallons of 
more ſpirits than the beſt of Scots barley, 

the ſuperiority of the generality of Engliſh 

| D | barley 
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barley over the growth of Scotland, whilſt 
the preſent high duties on the produce of 
barley exiſts, may be moderately eſtimated 
at from eight to ten ſhillings per boll, Lin- 
lithgow meaſure. This aſſertion ſeems well 
founded, and is ſupported by the following 
evidence Barley of the growth of Fife is 
_ eſteemed better in quality than the medium 
produce of Scotland. This county, in a 
manner ſurrounded by the ſea, and full of 
excellent ports, is moſt commodiouſly fitu- 
ated for tranſporting grain to the beſt mar- 


kets in Scotland, and particularly to the 


port of Leith, The corn meaſures uſed in 
Fife. are ſo much larger than the Leith 
meaſure, that the difference fully indemni- 
fies the expence of freight and charges. 
Lynn barley ſold in Leith, from the month 
of October 1785 to the 1{t of March 1786, 
on an average at 198. per boll, Leith meaſure, 
whilſt Fife barley might have been received 
by the ſame mcaſure at that port during 
the ſame period, for payment of ten ſhil- 
lings and ten pence, being the fiars of the 

: : county 
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county for crop 178 5.—The brewers and 
diſtillers, however, preferred the Lynn bar- 
ley at eight ſhillings and two pence per 
boll of additional price, although in Eng- 
land it is eſteemed of an inferior quality, 
and for which they muſt have received va- 
lue in return, otherwiſe they would have 
formed more extenſive connections with 
the farmers in Fife, the moſt natural mar- 
ket of the two, The malt duty on a boll 
of barley in Scotland runs from three ſhil- 
lings and nine pence to four ſhillings per 
boll, Linlithgow meaſure, and double in 
England : But, from what has been ſtated 
above, it appears, from the molt moderate 
calculation, that, when Scots barley is char- 
ged with four ſhillings of duty per boll, 
Engliſh barley, on account of its ſuperior 
quality, 1s equally wel! able to bear from 
108. to 12s, It ſeems therefore evident, 
that malt of the produce of Scotland is 
much higher taxed in proportion to its 


quality than malt of the growth of Eng- 


land; and this accounts for the preſent 
| predi- 
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predilection of the brewers and diſtillers in 


Scotland in favours of Engliſh barley. The 
allowing, them, however, to bring it down, 
and malt it at the Scots duties, is an indul- 
gence which they are by no means entitled 
to; it is exprelsly contrary to the intention 
of * legiſlature in relieving Scotland of 
the half of the malt duty, on account of 
the inferior quality of Scots barley. It is 
a favour which is at preſent proving rui— 
nous to the farmers in Scotland, is every 
day becoming more hurtful to the revenue, 
and in the end muſt fall upon the proprie- 
tors of land in this country. 


From the facts which have been ſtated 
in the preceeding Diſquiſitions, the follow- 
ing inferences may be drawn. 


Firft, That the Exciſe laws preſently in 
force for raiſing a revenue on corn-ſpirits, 
by levying the duty on the a/, having 


been adapted to ſuit the quality of that li- 


quor, 9 impregnated with ſaccharine 
Juice 
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Juice from the fine grain of England, 
whenever they are enforced with rigour 
in Scotland, they become highly oppreſſive 
to the landed intereſt and farmers, by obli- 
ging the brewers and diſtillers to give over 
making uſe of a * great part of the barley 
produced in this country, on account of 
the ſmall quantity of ſaccharine matter 
which it contains. E 


Secondly, That, as the malt tax in Scot- 
land is higher rated in proportion to the 
| quality 


* This will appear evident upon inſpecting the ge- 
neral account at the cuſtom-houſe, of the quantity of 
Engliſh barley imported into Scotland ſince the year 
1781, when the additional duty on malt was laid on. 
The imports of barley from England into the port of 
Preſtonpans, in Eaſt Lothian, alone, ſtands thus : 


For ten years preceeding 1780 641 quarters. 


1781 358 
1782 2439 
1783 4237 
1784 6756 


1785 7959 


$8 

quality of the grain, than in England, and 
conſequently the making Scots corn ſpirits 
or ale, when ſent into England, pay a duty 
on the ſuppoſition that it is lower rated, 
would, in place of an * equalizing duty, be 
cruſhing a manufacture which is already 
overloaded. 


Thirdly, That, the laying on an addi- 
tional malt-tax on barley of the growth of 
Scotland (af meaſure which has been re- 

commended 


#* Vide 8th Reſolution of the Committee of the 
Landed Intereſt in Scotland on the Diſtillery, viz. 


Reſolved, That an equalizing duty ſpould be impoſed 
upon ſpirits diſtilled in | Scotland, when ſent to England, to 
make up the difference of the leſſer malt-duty paid in Scot- 
land than is paid in England. 


+ It has been propoſed to commute the tax on ſalt, 
and the coaſting duty on coals in Scotland, in order 
to encourage the fiſhery, by laying on an additional 3 d. 
per buſhel on malt. I am well pleaſed that Mr Robert 

Fall merchant in Dunbar, a gentleman of great expe- 
. 3 rience, 
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commended to Parliament) would be exe. 


tremely hurtful to the agriculture of this 
country, by obliging the brewers and diſ- 
tillers totally to reject. barley of the _— 
of Scotland. 


Fourthly, That impoſing the malt-tax 
in proportion to the weight of the malt 
would 


rience, and the moſt extenſive maker of malt and corn 
dealer in Scotland, coincides with me on this point; and, 
as his opinion may ſtrengthen the concluſions drawn 
from the preceding diſquiſitions, I have taken the li- 
berty to ſet it down at full length, as taken from the 73d 
page of his obſervations on the report of the Committee 
on the fiſhery, as follows, viz : 


Commutation on Malt, 


« It is propoſed that the commutation on alt and 
* coals be laid on this article; I adviſe every wellwiſher 
eto his country to beware of ſuch a plan; it has ever 
e with juſtice been ſaid, that the barley in Scotland 
« is of ſuch an inferior quality as not to be an object of 
«« taxation, when compared with the Engliſh barley, 
< and this tax will fall heavieſt on the north country, 
« which it is meant to ſerve, on account of the till 


“greater inferiority of their grain.“ 


K 

would prove an unequal mode of levying 
the duty when applied to the barley of 
the growth of Scotland, as it does not con- 
tain ſaccharine matter in proportion to its 
weight“; whilſt, by rendering the collec- 
ting of the malt-tax more complicated, it 
would be only opening another door 
through which the revenue would be car- 

ried off. £ 
And, /afily, As the inferior quality of 
Scots barley.has hitherto proved a great 
| temptation 


Although good Scots barley has been found 
heavier than Engliſh by 17 1-half pounds per boll, being 
equal to 23 pounds per quarter, and at the ſame time 
containing leſs ſaccharine matter; nevertheleſs, Scots 
barley is in general alſo defective in point of weight, 


and more ſo than any of the other grains. The effect 


of climate on tares is very remarkable ; when they come 
down from the London market, they are ſmall and 
round ; but, after they have been ſown a few years in 
Scotland, thev increaſe to double their original ſize, and 
conſequently contain more meal, and, from being nearly 
round, acquire a flat comprefled ſhape. 
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temptation. to evade the preſent high duties, 
it ſeems expedient, for improving the re- 
venue, that government ſhould lay on the 
Engliſh malt-duty on all Engliſh and fo- 
reign barley imported into Scotland; that 
diſtillers ſhould be prevented from uſing 
barley in diſtillation before it has been 
malted, and the tax paid; that the duty on 
corn ſpirits ſhould be lowered by impoſing 
a moderate tax on the contents of the ſtill, 
and the minimum or ſmalleſt enterable ſize 
of the ſtill ought to be brought down from 
400 to 30 gallons, the laſt mentioned ſize 
being better ſuited to the capitals and ac- 
commoadation of the diſtillers and farmers 
in Scotland, a few great ones excepted. 
By ſuch regulations, HONEST MEN 
would be encouraged to engage in the 


trade, and occaſion a competition in the ſale 

of ſpirits amongſt the diſtillers; by which 

| means their preſent mode of defrauding; 

government of the greateſt part of the du- 

ties, whilſt they are levying them from the 

public, by keeping up the price of ſpirits, 
E | would 
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would be intirely ſtopped ; the community 
would in courſe be ſerved with cheaper and 
better home made ſpirits ; the ſmuggling of 
foreign ſpirits would be eſſectually pre- 
vented, AND GOVERNMENT WOULD: 
RECEIVE A MUCH LARGER REVE- 
NUE FROM MALT AND CORN SPI- 
RITS THAN HAS HITHERTO BEEN. 
COLLECTED IN SCOTLAND, 


